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Editorial Comment 


How About the Public? 


wees last few years have witnessed revo- 

lutionary changes in the réle of govern- 
ment in civic life. On all sides we find new 
demands, new appreciation of the services 
which the city should provide for its citizens. 
Accompanying this rapid expansion of the 
public service has come a need for improved 
techniques, improved governmental ma- 
chinery, and a_ better-trained personnel. 
Universities are establishing courses to train 
young men and women for the public serv- 
ice; researchers are conducting intensive 
studies to produce better methods; in-service 
training has achieved new importance as a 
means of acquainting public officials with the 
latest techniques. 

But how about the public? Is the citi- 
zenry keeping abreast of these new shifts in 
the community pattern and of the reasons 
for the expansion of municipal activities? 
No matter how progressive a city adminis- 
tration may be or how adequately trained its 
personnel, if it is not backed by public un- 
derstanding and confidence its program is 
destined to be defeated, or at least retarded. 
It is one of the chief characteristics of demo- 
cratic forms of government that the rate of 
progress is determined not only by the ad- 


vanced ideas of a few but by reductions in 
the lag betwen advanced thought and public 
opinion. 

How great is that lag in American cities 
today? How well does the average citizen 
understand the need for low-cost public hous- 
ing? How much does he know about the fac- 
tors involved in determining the city’s relief 
program? How great is his understanding of 
the logic of social insurance? Any munici- 
pal official who honestly appraises his own 
community will probably observe a very 
serious lack of any widespread conception of 
the problems of the modern city. It is not 
the cry of an alarmist but the sober judg- 
ment of many of our keenest students of de- 
mocracy that the greatest obstacle to prog- 
ress in our American cities is a public opinion 
that is a decade behind the times. 

Granted that the problem is a real one, 
what is to be done about it? Whose respon- 
sibility is it to see that advances made by the 
experts are re-enforced by an informed and 
sympathetic public opinion? The inescap- 
able answer is that if the job is to be done, 
it must be by municipal officials themselves. 
It may seem unfair to ask officials to add 
this additional burden to their already heavy 
load, but there appears to be no alternative. 
Because of the rapid changes which are tak- 
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ing place, only those who are in daily contact 
with governmental affairs can accurately re- 
port and explain the latest developments. 
Whatever means may be chosen, the object 
should be to inform and to interest the citi- 
zens. Too often in the past civic “education” 
has been confined to propaganda in reform 
campaigns or in support of special programs. 
What we need now is a well-balanced edu- 
cational program to keep the public informed 
of the new situations which must be met and 
of the reasons for policies adopted to meet 
these needs. Either public opinion must be 
brought more nearly abreast of administra- 
tion, or administration of necessity must 
slow down and wait. 


x * x 


Our Annual Massacre 


Wwe if in 1936 the entire population 
of Raleigh, North Carolina (37,000), 

were slaughtered; every man, woman, and 
child in Peoria, Illinois (105,000), were per- 
manently injured; and every person in Cleve- 
land, Ohio (900,000), and Atlanta, Georgia 
(270,000), were injured? Such an occur- 
rence would arouse the entire country to ac- 
tion, especially all public officials and the 
press. And yet this is what would have 
happened if the country’s traffic accidents for 
1935 were centered in a few cities. This 
wholesale slaughter, which is without parallel 
outside of war, has become a national dis- 
grace and calamity. No other cause of death 
has assumed such increasing proportions. 
In addition, the economic loss for the na- 
tion resulting from these deaths and injuries 
amounted to $800,000,000, and another 
$800,000,000 for the property damage in 
last year’s crashes, according to the National 
Safety Council. This is equal to the total 
expenditures for the operation and main- 
tenance of all municipal activities in 1931 in 
the 297 cities between 30,000 and 500,000 
population, with the total expenditures for 
New York City and Detroit thrown in. One 
of the fundamental causes of 1935 traffic ac- 


cidents was “speed too fast for conditions,” 
and there was an increase in the “had been 
drinking” accidents. Here is a problem of 
the first magnitude, if there ever was one, 
which cries out for solution. What is your 
city doing about it? 


— 2 2 


Paying For Maintenance 


GOME cities are now finding themselves in 

the same position as universities which 
have accepted gifts for large buildings only 
to encounter difficulty in meeting the ex- 
penses of operation and maintenance. Many 
cities have secured federal aid to cover a 
large portion of the capital costs of con- 
structing valuable public works which entail 
maintenance costs seriously affecting the tax 
rate. Cities cannot emulate the universities 
which have insisted that gifts for buildings 
must include endowments for maintenance 
and therefore must scrutinize public works 
projects carefully to insure not only that 
construction costs can be met but also costs 
of operation. Otherwise many municipalities 
will find themselves in the position of New 
York City, which discovered that the cost of 
operating parks has been increased 50 per 
cent because of the additional parks created 
with federal help. 

This problem goes hand-in-hand with the 
problem faced by those cities where depres- 
sion financing has compelled the postpone- 
ment of necessary maintenance operations 
and where public works departments are now 
confronted with excessive re-construction 
costs because of the delay. The relation be- 
tween maintenance and construction is an 
intimate one, and the costs of each must be 
considered together. Foregoing maintenance 
to save expense may be penny wise and 
pound foolish when new construction is 
thereby required. Similarly, a new project 
is not necessarily feasible financially merely 
because federal aid money is available—the 
cost of maintenance should be considered 
part of the cost of every project. 
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Intergovernmental Co-operation 


By A. J. KOENIG* 
City Manager, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Mr. Koenig lists here the major contacts between his city and other units 


of government. 


Individually they appear commonplace; collectively 


they present a striking case study in intergovernmental relationships. 


N EMERGING from the depths of the 

depression, we municipal administrators 

have had our attention persistently di- 
rected to the many drastically changed rela- 
tionships between units of government at the 
several levels, as well as those upon the 
horizontal plane. This is the result of the 
startling complex of uncontrollable forces— 
political, economic, and social — that held 
such complete sway the past few years. Be- 
cause they have upset many of the funda- 
mental concepts of government and adminis- 
tration which most of us have held, these 
new relationships, we have been warned, 
must inevitably force upon us the necessity 
of radically readjusting our attitudes and 
our thinking toward the entire problem of 
government if we are to meet successfully 
the problems of administration which lie just 
ahead, and which will be ours to solve. 

A few short years ago most of us main- 
tained an attitude of complete self-sufficiency 
within our own restricted jurisdictions and 
found ourselves at variance with, or at best 
only tolerant of, governmental authority 
operating within our limits from without or 
above. Today we recognize the pressing 
necessity of fully acquainting ourselves with 
the new order of things, of fitting our efforts 
into the changed governmental pattern and 
into harmonious relation with the corre- 
sponding efforts of others in authority. By 
and large a disorder and confusion have 
found their way into a field where system, 
order, and efficiency were only lately felt 





*Eprtor’s Notre: Mr. Koenig received an M.A 
in public administration, University of Michigan, 
1925; was a public school teacher in Michigan, 
1909-23; assistant to City Manager C. W. Ham 
at Pontiac, Michigan, 1925-28; city manager, Ply- 
mouth, Michigan, 1928-31; and city manager of 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, since 1931. 


to be permanently established; and restora- 
tion of any rational order in this field seems 
to depend entirely upon our taking a new 
and fresh point of view toward the whole 
problem of government and upon our will- 
ingness to bend our every effort toward 
bringing government into proper adjustment 
to cope with ever changing needs. 

City managers and other administrators 
of local government may well ask to what 
degree they may be affected by these drastic 
changes. How far have their local adminis- 
trations become removed from a status of 
complete self-determination and of absolute 
independence of other units of government 
on the same or higher levels? If new rela- 
tionships have developed which affect these 
local units, to what extent have they become 
necessary, or even important? 

The writer has raised these and other in- 
quiries as pertain to his own case, and in 
the hope of finding at least some of the facts, 
and of reducing the problem to something 
like concrete terms, has undertaken to study 
in his own community the interrelations 
which have come to exist between his own 
and other local governmental units and the 
county, state, and federal governments. The 
method has been to record the routine con- 
tacts and relationships which we find to have 
become a part of our day-to-day administra- 
tion, rather than those definitely established 
by law. While some of the common govern- 
mental interests referred to date back as far 
as nearly three years, most of them have 
been a part of our experiences within the 
past few months. Only sufficient particulari- 
zation has been employed to set forth the 
main features of our findings, and the aim 
has been made to present a general picture 
rather than one of detail. 
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VERTICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Federal-City. Our direct relations with 
the federal government have been, as would 
be expected, relatively few in number, due 
primarily to the remoteness of this highest 
level in the vertical plane. What these rela- 
tions have lacked in number, however, they 
have made up in some respects in impor- 
tance to our community. 

In 1933 and 1934 we constructed a sew- 
age disposal plant under the PWA setup, the 
city receiving a grant of funds but no loan. 
Later we carried through work programs 
under the CWA, the FERA, and the WPA. 
Under all of these programs personal con- 
tact became at some time or other necessary 
with some officer or officers working directly 
under the federal government. Our city an- 
nually enters into contract with the United 
States government to furnish water to the 
local post office. Through co-operation with 
the postmaster we have furnished and 
planted shade trees upon the post office 
grounds and upon the adjacent streets, as a 
gratuitous service. We quite regularly co- 
operate with federal liquor enforcement offi- 
cers by furnishing them desired data from 
our municipal records. Engineering data and 
assistance have likewise upon occasion been 
given the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey field engineers in their work of estab- 
lishing a system of permanent bench marks 
in this vicinity. Similar assistance has been 
given to engineers of the War Department 
investigating actual and possible damage by 
flood waters of the Rock River. Local data 
are likewise furnished the various federal 
administrative departments through the me- 
dium of questionnaires forwarded by them. 

State-City. Our contacts with the state 
government of course have been more numer- 
ous and frequent. In some instances these 
relations, while having their basis in the 
statutes, became established at our direct 
request where some local need could best 
be met through state co-operation. 

Because of local interest in legislative 
measures under consideration, our city offi- 
cials have attended legislative conferences 
called by the governor upon several occa- 
sions. Appearances have also been made at 
hearings before legislative committees of the 
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state senate or assembly. We have likewise 
appeared at public hearings held by the 
public service commission upon matters in- 
volving public utility rates and service. 

We have had frequent conferences with 
the state highway department with regard 
to the maintenance and improvement of 
state highways passing through our city, and 
have co-operated with their field forces by 
supplying local data from city records. We 
have had many contacts with the state 
health department regarding water supply, 
sewage disposal, and general health matters 
and with the industrial commission staff with 
reference to public safety education, acci- 
dents occurring in city work, fire protection, 
administration of the unemployment com- 
pensation act, and the establishment of a 
dock line within city limits along the Rock 
River. Quite frequently we have conferred 
with the public service commission staff rela- 
tive to local public utility problems and with 
the tax commission on assessment and tax 
matters. The latter agency also audits all 
city records annually at our request. 

Work programs under the CWA and 
FERA required frequent contacts with state 
administrators and supervisors of projects. 
Regular tests of the municipal water supply 
and of the disposal plant effluent are made 
and results reported by the state health de- 
partment, as well as occasional checks upon 
the purity of our milk supply. General 
supervision of noxious weed control, milk 
supply, building and plumbing, and weights 
and measures administration are exercised 
by state agencies with our full and direct 
co-operation. Considerable aid is likewise 
given by our police department to enforce- 
ment agents of the state liquor control divi- 
sion. And finally, workers on the municipal 
administrative staff have regularly attended 
schools of instruction sponsored by the state 
government in co-operation with the munici- 
pal league and sometimes with the state uni- 
versity. From this it will be seen that some 
type of state relationship has been estab- 
lished with practically every department of 
our city administration. 

County-city. Because of the many mat- 
ters of local concern in which our county 
is interested, we have developed a very close 
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and neighborly city-county relationship 
which has worked distinctly to our mutual 
advantage. Local community needs and op- 
portunities for co-operation are regularly 
presented for consideration of the county 
board of supervisors through personal ap- 
pearances before that body. 
Our city purchases at approxi- 
mate cost from the county high- 
way department asphalts, cal- 
cium chloride, and other such 
items and in turn we sell to the 
county much gravel and sand 
from our municipal pit. Services 
and highway equipment are 
often exchanged under a similar 
arrangement. They rent us a 
road roller or a platform trailer, 
as may be required, or plow the 
main traffic routes within our 
city limits as their equipment 
passes through; we in return 
grant them the use of special 
equipment which we may have or spend days 
at a time clearing rural roads for them with 
tractor plow quipment. Close co-operation 
of city police with the sheriff's department 
in matters of law enforcement has become 
a matter of course, and much aid has been 
extended to the county relief authorities in 
their work within our city. Only recently 
our city and county authorities worked to- 
gether in locating, securing proper descrip- 
tions to, and determining the ownership of 
tax delinquent properties taken over by the 
county, which had previously constituted a 
vexatious assessment and tax problem for 
both units of government. 


HorizoNTAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Our routine relationships with the school 
district and neighboring units of local gov- 
ernment have been pretty much limited to 
co-operation in local projects and the per- 
formance of particular services for nearby 
townships and municipalities. Tennis courts, 
skating rinks, and playgrounds have been 
established upon school owned vacant prop- 
erty and upon school grounds with approval 
of the school authorities. An auxiliary office 
has been provided the public school nurse 
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in the municipal building to facilitate her 
work, and her automobile has been main- 
tained at our municipal garage, although at 
school district expense. Considerable work 
upon school grounds, such as grading, filling, 
lawn making, etc., has been done by our 
public works department; and 
many school functions are held 
in our municipal auditorium at 
a greatly reduced rental rate. 

Considerable road and street 
maintenance work, such as grad- 
ing and oiling, has been per- 
formed upon a cost plus basis 
for neighboring townships and 
villages; and last winter sewer 
and water service thawing work 
was similarly done. During the 
time of heavy snow late last 
winter city plows cleared many 
miles of rural roads under agree- 
ment with one of the townships. 
Our city likewise extends fire 
protection service for a distance of several 
miles into the surrounding rural area, and 
some sanitary sewerage and water service is 
furnished consumers beyond our corporate 
limits. On many occasions our office has 
exchanged information with neighboring mu- 
nicipalities regarding local ordinances and 
methods of administration. 


BEARINGS Upon ADMINISTRATION 


Consideration of all of the above has led 
me to the very definite conclusion that un- 
less I am fully acquainted with the func- 
tions and operation of these other units of 
government, to the extent that their opera- 
tions affect government within my own 
area, I cannot fulfill to the citizens of my 
community my obligation to see that their 
local government is maintained at the high- 
est possible standard and that their public 
affairs are administered in their very best in- 
terests. It is abundantly clear to me that 
our city’s public affairs cannot be effectively 
handled, nor even passably satisfactory serv- 
ice rendered, without our local administra- 
tion maintaining such intergovernmental con- 
tacts and relationships as will guarantee a 
complete harmony of governmental effort in 
the local field. This is definitely true be- 
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cause of the community of interests which 
have to some extent come to prevail every- 
where in the structure of government, but 
particularly in the lower levels. 

I am convinced that if I expect to carry 
on successfully in the field of local adminis- 
tration in the future I must expand my re- 
gard and respect for the administrators of 
other levels and units of government oper- 
ating within or immediately adjacent to my 
own political jurisdiction and for the func- 
tions and activities which they perform. I 
shall need to learn to understand and ap- 
preciate the motives and ideals behind their 
administrative programs and to guard 
against being too apprehensive of any pos- 
sible design upon their part to throw a 
wrench into my own machinery. And finally 
I must be willing to take the initiative 
toward bringing about that harmony of 
effort and co-operation between us which 
alone can bring the highest benefits of good 
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government to our citizens. 

Now only a word regarding those residing 
just beyond the corporate limits of my city, 
Surely the fact that they live on one side of 
an imaginary boundary line cannot make 
them any less eligible to citizenship in our 
community than if they had happened to 
live upon the other. Their needs should 
therefore be as much the concern of our 
local government as if no such arbitrary 
political boundary existed. 

I conclude in full agreement with the 
following forecast by Louis Brownlow: “The 
future of local government will be written 
. .. , I dare predict, less and less in terms 
of city or school district or county; more 
and more in terms of city and school district 
and county: less and less in terms of city or 
state or federal government; more and more 
in terms of city and state and federal gov- 
ernment. We march forward to a more per- 
fect Union.” 


Managing A City’s Real Estate 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT* 


Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


A suggested program for the management of municipal real 
estate—one of the most neglected phases of local administration. 


RECENT investigation in a large 

American city revealed that several 

properties leased to the city for 
branch library sites had been on the delin- 
quent tax list for several years, even though 
the rental paid by the city was far in excess 
of the taxes. In another city an inventory 
of city property several years ago uncovered 
a number of parcels which no one, or at least 
no official, knew belonged to the city. 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Woolpert received an 
A. B. in 1932 from the University of California at 
Los Angeles. He was a teaching assistant at the 
University of California (Berkeley) 1932-33; and 
research assistant in public administration at the 
University of Chicago, 1933-35. During 1934-35 
he was research assistant to Leonard D. White, 
member of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, in 
Washington, D. C. 


These examples are not exceptional; they 
are typical of the indifferent attitude of most 
American cities toward the management of 
municipally owned real estate. Municipal 
buildings, parks, and playgrounds—to say 
nothing of streets and alleys—represent vast 
land holdings. Any private institution with 
such extensive holdings would consider the 
management of its property a major func- 
tion, but few American cities have even so 
much as a complete list of their holdings. 
Deeds and records of municipally owned 
property are usually to be found in the files 
of the department to which the property is 
assigned. Nor is there any integration of the 
functions of real estate management. The 
department of public works, charged with 
securing easements and right-of-ways may be 
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located in one building; the legal depart- 
ment, which traces titles and conducts con- 
demnation proceedings, in another; and the 
recorder of deeds in still a third office. Such 
disorganization has naturally resulted in 
chaos and extravagance. Property no longer 
needed by one department may be allowed 
to remain idle while another department 
pays a high price for a neighboring property. 
And it is commonly known that prices paid 
by cities for land, especially in condemnation 
proceedings, are often exorbitant. 

This discouraging picture of real estate 
management in American cities is not with- 
out its brighter side, however. Several cities 
have had municipal real estate bureaus or 
divisions for a number of years, and the last 
few years, with their accentuation of the 
problem of tax-foreclosed properties, have 
brought to light the need for better methods. 
Among the pioneers in this field were Mil- 
waukee, Newark, Rochester, Asheville, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and San Francisco, all of 
which have separate real estate offices. 

In view of the obvious need for reform in 
municipal real estate management, and in 
the light of the leadership taken by a few 
of the more progressive cities, it seems a pro- 
pitious time to outline a suggested program, 
or at least to bring together a set of princi- 
ples which may be applied to the systematic 
management of municipal real estate. 


ORGANIZATION 


Ordinarily there should be a central of- 
fice, or at least some one official, charged 
with the administration and co-ordination 
of the city’s real estate activities. In the 
smaller cities it will probably be impractical 
to have a full-time official, but it is impossi- 
ble to draw the line between large and small 
cities in this respect. The extent of the city’s 
holdings and the volume of its real estate 
transactions, rather than the population of 
the city, are the determining factors. Ashe- 
ville, with a little over 50,000 population, is 
the smallest city to have a full-time real 
estate agent at present, but this figure is by 
no means a minimum. The savings that 
might be effected even in a much smaller city 
would probably more than cover the salary 
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of one full-time official. If there is insuffi- 
cient work for a full-time real estate agent, 
it is still advisable to have the responsibility 
for all real estate functions vested in some 
other official on a part-time basis. From this 
minimum the size of the real estate division 
will vary with the size of the city and the 
volume of its transactions. In Milwaukee the 
staff has grown from one in 1922 to eight in 
1936; and in Los Angeles the staff numbers 
31. The outline of functions which is to 
follow may be of some help in estimating the 
necessary staff for any particular city. 

The essential qualifications for a city real 
estate agent are a familiarity with local real 
estate values, experience in appraisal of real 
estate, knowledge of real estate law and ex- 
perience in tracing titles, confidence of local 
real estate operators resulting from a repu- 
tation for integrity and sound judgment. 
Such qualifications are most likely to be 
found in a man with years of experience as 
a local real estate operator. The specification 
of a local man is based upon the presumption 
that the staff will, for the first few years at 
least, be so small that each member must be 
able to participate in all functions. In a 
larger staff, where the work can be more 
specialized, outside men should be eligible 
to appointment. For a larger staff a variety 
of backgrounds to suit the several phases of 
the work may be desirable. Again referring 
to Milwaukee, the city real estate agent had 
been for many years a prominent realtor in 
the city; one of his staff was recruited from 
the department of public works where he had 
specialized in problems relating to easements 
and rights-of-way; another from the office 
of the recorder of deeds; and another from 
the right-of-way division of a large public 
utility corporation. 

As to the proper location of the real estate 
office within the framework of city govern- 
ment there is a considerable diversity of 
practice. In several cities it is a division of 
the department of public works, because of 
right-of-way and easement duties; in Roch- 
ester it is a more or less independent division 
in the finance department, a location justi- 
fied by the purchasing and rent-collecting 
functions; and in Milwaukee it is connected 
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with the city plan commission. The exact 
location is of less importance than the work- 
ing relationships established, but for an ex- 
tensive program, such as outlined below, af- 
filiation with the planning office seems to be 
the most appropriate location. The reasons 
for this recommendation will become appar- 
ent in the subsequent description of the 
functions of a municipal real estate office. 
FUNCTIONS 

Inventory and Record-Keeping. The first 
duty of the real estate office, chronologically 
speaking, is to compile complete and accu- 
rate records. These records form the basis 
for the effective administration of the more 
direct functions of the division. Most im- 
portant of all is a central inventory of all 
municipally owned real estate. Each parcel 
should be given an index card containing the 
following data: description; consideration; 
appraised value; date of acquisition; for 
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what purpose, from whom, and by what 
authority acquired; present use; income de- 
rived; disposal recommended (if any); and 
approval and authority ordinances. The file 
card used in Milwaukee is reproduced in 
Figure 1. As a useful supplement to the card 
index, the Milwaukee department is prepar- 
ing a loose-leaf atlas of quarter-section maps 
showing in color all city-owned properties. 
Thus, when the city plan commission is con- 
sidering the assembly of land for public im- 
provements, it can be seen at a glance which 
parcels in a given area are already in the 
city’s possession. Such an inventory is also 
useful in facilitating inter-departmental 
transfers of property; in determining sites 
for public buildings, playgrounds, etc.; and 
in supplying evidence in condemnation ac- 
tions. The inventory must be kept current, 
of course, by the addition of a card for each 
newly acquired property. 

Other records include data on transfer of 
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property between private parties, to aid in 
the appraisal of market value; rental and 
lease rates and trends in the city; rental re- 
ceipts and delinquencies on city-owned prop- 
erty; and repair and maintenance data on 
municipal properties rented to private per- 
sons. 

Appraisals. One of the basic functions of 
the real estate office will be to make apprais- 
als, both of property already owned by the 
city and of property to be acquired for city 
purposes. The accuracy of such appraisals 
will determine largely the success of the 
city’s acquisition negotiations, whether by 
purchase or by condemnation. It will be im- 
possible here to outline the best appraisal 
procedure and methods, but the literature on 
the subject plus the practice of private real 
estate offices will serve as guides. The Mil- 
waukee real estate department and the Los 
Angeles bureau have made excellent use of 
photographs to supplement other appraisal 
data. These pictures are used in both land 
and improvement appraisals, and it has been 
found that they make very convincing evi- 
dence. In condemnation cases the Rochester 
bureau supplements its own appraisal by an 
independent appraisal by the local real estate 
board. 

Acquisition of Real Estate. Of all the 
functions relating to real estate, that of 
acquisition is probably the most prominent, 
and the success of the real estate office will 
be measured by most persons in terms of 
demonstrable economies in acquisition. In 
fact, it has been the history of most of the 
existing municipal real estate offices that 
their establishment was the direct result of 
conspicuous extravagance, graft, or proced- 
ural difficulties in acquisition. 

Aside from land which is acquired by dedi- 
cation or gift (and in recent years by fore- 
closure), the two predominant methods of 
acquisition are purchase and condemnation. 
In most cities condemnation has been widely 
used, and the attendant delay and arbitrary, 
unscientific determinations of compensation 
are a familiar story. The unavoidable pub- 
licity attached to public improvements plus 
the perverted ethics which justify any ex- 
orbitant asking price of the city are the bases 
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for this dilemma, but the situation has been 
aggravated in many cities by the lack of 
systematic procedure or expert assistance in 
presenting the city’s case. 

An efficient city real estate agent can be 
invaluable to the city attorney in condemna- 
tion proceedings in a number of ways. In the 
first place he may obviate the necessity for 
such proceedings, or at least reduce them to 
“friendly” condemnations by out-of-court 
agreements with land owners prior to court 
action. Furthermore, if his appraisals are 
sound, and if his records of recent transfers 
in the area and of other factors determining 
market value are well kept, he can provide 
the city attorney with valuable supporting 
data. Also in the matter of securing compe- 
tent and respected experts to testify for the 
city the real estate agent’s acquaintance with 
leading realtors is extremely useful. And fin- 
ally, a few demonstrations of well-prepared 
condemnation actions by the city will go a 
long way toward dispelling the current con- 
viction that the city is a “sucker” in real 
estate proceedings, and realtors and owners 
will be much more inclined to settle out of 
court. This has been the experience in Mil- 
waukee and Rochester, where after the real 
estate departments had proved their merit 
the ratio between condemnation and pur- 
chase proceedings was nearly reversed. 

In the acquisition of property by purchase 
the city operates under a distinct disadvan- 
tage when compared with a private buyer. 
The traditional method of the private dealer 
is to guard his negotiations with the utmost 
secrecy, quietly negotiating with individual 
owners and not publicizing his intentions 
until he has obtained options on all or most 
of the properties he desires. Such a practice 
can be followed only within limits by a muni- 
cipality. It is difficult to keep news of public 
improvements from leaking out, and the city 
must guard against securing speed and econ- 
omy at the cost of ruthless methods which 
will arouse public antagonism. Nevertheless, 
much can be done to expedite and economize 
on public purchase of land. The assembly of 
land for public purpose is, of course, greatly 
facilitated if improvements are made in ac- 
cordance with a well-drafted city plan. If 
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such a plan is in effect, the real estate de- 
partment has the advantage of a longer period 
of time for purposes of assembly, and in- 
dividual parcels can be acquired from time 
to time as the opportunity for advantageous 
purchase may arise. On the other hand, the 
necessity for immediate purchase gives the 
advantage to the seller. For this same reason, 
department heads should be educated to an- 
ticipate their expansion needs, so that the 
real estate office may have ample time to 
acquire new sites or to arrange for inter- 
department transfers. 

Another advantage with respect to acqui- 
sition by a city real estate office is the possi- 
bility of acquiring properties by exchange. 
This solves both the problem of acquisition 
and of disposing of city-owned property no 
longer needed. A regular city real estate 
agent is in a position to maintain sufficient 
contact with local property transfers to en- 
able such exchanges to be made to the best 
advantage. 

Right-of-Ways and Easements. In addi- 
tion to such acquisitions, the real estate of- 
fice should, of course, handle all right-of- 
way and easement proceedings. Such pro- 
ceedings, being common to all cities, need 
not be dwelt upon in detail, but it should be 
clear that an office equipped with the records 
and trained personnel described above can 
administer these matters more efficiently 
than is now the case in cities with decen- 
tralized and unsystematic real estate man- 
agement. The Los Angeles bureau has given 
particular attention to the manner of con- 
tacting the public in such proceedings, as 
regards both personal contacts and communi- 
cations.’ It is an established policy that 
where questions likely to cause misunder- 
standing arise, the involved conditions and 
facts are presented in written form. Negotia- 
tions are largely by letter and office appoint- 
ment, field contacts ordinarily being made 
only when negotiations cannot be satisfac- 
torily completed otherwise. 

Rentals and Leases. Nearly every city 


1 Organization and Administration of the Bu- 
reau of Right of Way and Land. By the Los 
Angeles (city) Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, 
1936, p. 15. 
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owns some properties which it is holding un- 
til such time as an advantageous sale can be 
made or until the improvement for which it 
was acquired can be undertaken. Particularly 
in the case of improved properties there is 
an opportunity for turning these holdings 
into sources of revenue for the city by rental 
or by lease. The rental division of the Mil- 
waukee department offers an excellent model 
of good practice. During 1935 the depart- 
ment supervised the billing and collection of 
rentals from 107 tenants and deposited ap- 
proximately $40,000 into the city treasury 
from such accounts. Rentals are managed 
as they would be by the rental department of 
a private real estate office. Tenants are 
carefully investigated before they are allowed 
to rent, and every effort is made to elimin- 
ate transients and persons who might be ob- 
jectionable to the neighborhood. This is 
particularly true in the case of apartment 
house tenants. Rental charges are based up- 
on community averages, although lower rent- 
als will be permitted rather than allow the 
building to remain vacant. In the assembly 
of land for a public improvement some resi- 
dential parcels are acquired several years be- 
for construction can be begun. In such cases 
the original owner is encouraged to remain as 
a tenant, and as a rough general rule the 
rental is fixed at 6 per cent of the sale price 
until the building is demolished. This rule 
is modified or disregarded for other types 
of property, apartments having grossed bet- 
ter than 20 per cent. In a few cases it has 
been possible to make unimproved proper- 
ties return an income, one vacant lot in the 
business district having been rented out as a 
parking lot. 

The real estate office can also be of service 
in handling leases where the city is the lessee. 
Its data regarding rental and lease trends 
will enable it to secure more favorable terms, 
and it can also be useful to the city attorney 
in the drafting of standard lease forms. 

Maintenance and Repairs. Since the city, 
in this country at least, is in the rental bus- 
iness only as an incident to its other real 
estate activities, and since most of its rental 
properties are not intended to remain as 
such for any long period of time, the city’s 
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maintenance and repair policy must necessa- 
rily differ from that of most private property 
management. Both repairs and maintenance 
should be kept at a minimum, although it is 
apparent that in many cases the immediate 
return from such expenditures will be suf- 
ficient to justify them. 

Although the real estate de- 
partment will be concerned only 
with non-public buildings owned 
by the city, close co-operation 
should be established with the 
maintenance division of the pub- 
lic works department. If repair 
work can be done with men and 
equipment detailed from another 
city department, considerable 
economies may be effected. On 
the other hand, for minor jobs 
or for repair work for which spe- 
cial equipment or craftsmen are 
needed, it will be necessary to 
retain private contractors. If the 
city owns and rents, say, apartment houses, 
it will be necessary to employ janitors and 
similar help. Such employees should be hired 
by the real estate office and need not be 
placed under civil service if their employ- 
ment is to be only temporary. 

Disposal of Municipal Real Estate. It fre- 
quently happens that the city will wish to 
dispose of real estate no longer needed. The 
customary procedure in such cases is to is- 
sue notice of an auction and to sell the prop- 
erty to the highest bidder. An alert real 
estate agent is in a position to improve upon 
this procedure in several ways. In the first 
place, by checking against the city plan and 
against departmental estimates of future real 
estate needs, it may be found that an ex- 
change of properties no longer needed for 
others that the city needs, or will soon need, 
may be made. Another useful approach is 
to make personal contact with persons who 
might be interested in the particular proper- 
ties to be sold. The Milwaukee department 
keeps a file of such prospective buyers and 
by contacting them before the auction is held 
often secures competitive bids much higher 
than would otherwise be made. 

In the demolition of buildings, too, sys- 
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tematic management can turn loss into pro- 
fit. In some cases the building, if in good 
condition, can be sold intact; in other cases 
contact with interested parties may make 
possible a good price for all or certain of the 
scrap material. Here again it is important 
that a file be kept of persons 
who may be interested in such 
sales. In some instances it may 
be better to transfer such build- 
ings or scrap material to an- 
other city department, but in 
any case a city real estate office 
will have the files and contacts 
to insure the most profitable 
disposition of property. 


PROBLEM OF TAX-FORECLOSED 
PROPERTIES 


During the past few years the 
problem of tax delinquency, with 
its attendant problems of tax 
liens and foreclosures, has proved 
to be serious in most American cities. A great 
deal of attention has been given to the col- 
lection of delinquent taxes, but relatively 
little thought has been given to the relation 
of tax foreclosures to land acquisition or man- 
agement. Progressive steps have been taken 
by a few cities, where it has been realized 
that tax foreclosures need not be entered 
entirely on the debit side of the books. 
These cities have instituted investigations 
of properties which have been forclosed, or 
which are due to be foreclosed, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not any 
parcels may be needed by the city for public 
improvement. They have concluded, in 
other words, that it is poor economy for the 
city to sell a foreclosed property for what 
little it may bring on the market if the city 
is soon to buy it back at a much higher price. 
An intelligent approach to this problem re- 
quires the synchronization of city plans, to- 
gether with departmental estimates of future 
property needs, with the tax department’s 
roll of delinquent properties. 

The planning commission in Yonkers, 
New York, has prepared a large scale map 
showing city-held tax lien properties in color. 
The map is kept current by adding parcels 
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upon which liens have been acquired by the 
city as successive lien sales, a different color 
being used for each year. In Milwaukee the 
list of foreclosed properties is correlated 
with the atlas maps which supplement the 
real estate inventory referred to above. 

A city real estate office equipped to act as 
a rental and management agency can be 
particularly useful in making the most of 
properties acquired through foreclosure. In 
Asheville, North Carolina, the one-man real 
estate department not only collects rents on 
foreclosed improved properties but lets out, 
rent free, vacant lots for gardens to parties 
on relief, thus eliminating the expense of 
cutting weeds and keeping the lots in good 
condition. All improved properties are kept 
on a self-sustaining basis, repairs being made 
only after sufficient rent has been collected 
to justify the cost. 

In the case of foreclosed properties in 
blighted areas, or where the delinquency is 
the result of real estate speculation, it may 
be advisable to replat certain areas, to com- 
bine lots, or to use some properties for parks 
and playgrounds. By thus reducing the 
quantity of such lots on the market and by 
enhancing their value, the real estate market 
in general may be improved, with a conse- 
quent improvement in the delinquency situ- 
ation. Although the primary object of the 
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city in foreclosure proceedings is to get de- 
linquent properties back on the tax roll, it 
is a very short-sighted policy to unload such 
properties at ridiculously low prices on a 
market already glutted with vacant lots. A 
program of conservation and planning may 
prove to be the most economical in the end. 


BAstIs FOR MuNIcIPAL LAND PoLicy 


American cities are approaching the day 
when they will have to evolve some sort of 
municipal land policy. The days of real 
estate booms supported by ever-upward 
trends in population are nearing an end. On 
the other hand, we see the rapid growth of 
new social responsibilities, such as slum 
clearance, housing, and planned communities. 
Without attempting to forecast the future, 
it seems safe to predict that American cities 
will have to concern themselves more and 
more with problems of real estate—both by 
way of ownership and control. In many 
European countries the city has for years 
taken an active part in controlling land use 
and values. Regardless of what policy is 
adopted, one of the first steps to be taken 
will be the introduction of system into the 
management of city-owned real estate. No 
city can expect to expand its holdings or to 
extend its control over land until its own 
house is in order. 


Measuring Unemployment 


By ALFRED W. 


Office Manager, Division of 


Since 1929 the city of Cincinnati has 


PECSOK* 


Public Welfare, Cincinnati 


been conducting an annual census of 


unemployment. Mr. Pecsok describes the methods used and the findings obtained. 


N view of the recognized need for more 
adequate information regarding the num- 
ber and character of our unemployed, an 
account of the annual census of unemploy- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Pecsok received his A. B. 
degree from Oberlin College and his M. A. from 
the University of Cincinnati. Since 1929 he has 
been engaged in public welfare research and ad- 
ministration for the city of Cincinnati. 


ment conducted by the city of Cincinnati may 
prove of interest to other cities. 

Early in 1929, many months before unem- 
ployment became a great national problem, 
the possibilities of securing more adequate 
information on unemployment were dis- 
cussed by employees of the city welfare de- 
partment and the attendance department of 
the board of education. The outcome of 
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these discussions was that the board con- 
sented to collect data on employment and 
unemployment in addition to the census of 
children of school age which by law must 
be taken annually. In return for this extra 
service by the board, the city was to furnish 
supervision for the employment 
census and certain clerical as- 
sistance in the tabulation work. 
This was later supplied through 
work relief. The set-up has re- 
mained practically unchanged 
since 1929. 

Because the employment cen- 
sus is in a sense a supplement to 
the regular school census work 
of the board, the scope of the 
former was limited to informa- 
tion considered most essential to 
the community rather than to 
the collecting of detailed data 
which, though desirable, would 
have been difficult to secure un- 
der the circumstances. 

The census was carried on as a house to 
house survey. The schedule used this year 
was the same as the one used in the pre- 
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ceding six years. Each year the census was 
taken in the same month so that the chang- 
ing effects of normal seasonal fluctuations 
of employment were reduced to a minimum. 
The personnel used in the field work 
changed little from one year to the next. 
Detailed instructions to the 
enumerators were also practic- 
ally the same. Thus any possible 
shortcomings in definitions or 
the methods used in any one 
year were for all practical pur- 
poses the same as in all the 
other years. This is emphasized 
because of the fact that there is 
difference of opinion as to just 
what constitutes such terms as 
“employed full time,” ‘“em- 
ployed part time,” and “unem- 
ployed.” 

When an enumerator visited 
the home the first question 
asked was: “How many per- 
sons in this home are and would be work- 
ing for wages or salary if work were 
available?” The purpose of this question 
was to secure the number of “employables” 
covered by the census. Enumerators were 
carefully instructed not to list under this 
question anyone who was unemployed be- 
cause of old age, illness, retirement, or 
mental or physical handicaps. The second 
question asked was: “How many of these 
(listed under question No. 1) were em- 
ployed during the last two weeks full time, 
part time, or no time?” For the purpose of 
the census a part time worker was defined 
as a person not having a full time job but 
who averaged at least one day a week during 
the two weeks preceding the date of enum- 
eration. 


Bachrach 
ALFRED W. PEcsoK 


Employed Employed Totally 

Year! Full Time Part Time Unemployed 
%o To % 

1936 72.67 6.53 20.80 
1935 rere amataa 
1934 62.58 12.22 25.20 
1933 51.67 17.90 30.43 
1932 52.55 19.38 28.07 
1931 62.83 18.38 18.79 
1930 81.89 9.83 8.28 
19292 88.56 5.27 5.94 


1 Census taken in May each year. 
20.23% not listed. 
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The percentage of full time, part time, 
and totally unemployed workers reported 
this year and the six years preceding 1935 
is shown in the preceding table. 

These tables are based on well over a mil- 
lion interviews made in the seven years 
listed. No figures are shown for 1935. A 
far more extensive census was undertaken 
that year through the efforts of the regional 
department of economic security. The com- 
plete results of that work, however, are not 
yet available. The “totally unemployed” 
includes those employed on WPA. It does 
not include those employed on PWA, slum 
clearance, and re-settlement, who were listed 
as employed either full time or part time 
in the above figures. Whether this group 
should or should not be included in the un- 
employed seems entirely a matter of opinion. 
The reason for listing the work relief em- 
ployees under “unemployed” while placing 
this second group under the term “em- 
ployed” is based on the theory that work 
relief represents work which would not 
ordinarily be done at the present time if 
there were no serious unemployment prob- 
lem, whereas this does not seem equally ap- 
plicable to these other types of governmental 
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projects. This group represents approxi- 
mately two per cent of the local ‘“employ- 
able” population. 

In the analysis of employment and unem- 
ployment as to race the following results 
were obtained: 

WHITE 


Employed Employed Totally 


Year! Full Time Part Time Unemployed 
% N / 
1936 75.91 6.57 17.52 
1934 65.89 12.92 21.19 
1933 53.97 17.99 28.04 
COLORED 
Employed Employed Totally 
Year! Full Time Part Time Unemployed 
N % % 
1936 44.49 6.06 49 45 
1934 32.75 13.85 53.40 
1933 32.83 12.85 54.32 


1 Census taken in May each year. 


Since the laws of Ohio require an annual 
enumeration of all children of school age, 
these data on employment and unemploy- 
ment were collected at a very small addi- 
tional expense. Most of the added cost 
represents work relief wages which the fed- 
eral, state, or local governments would have 
provided for the support of these relief fam- 
ilies even if this work had not been done. 


Social Characteristics of Cities* 


Vill. THE AVERAGE CITY 
By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


Mr. Ogburn here presents “Averagetown,” the typical American 
city, showing what the people do, who they are, how much they 
earn, what the family is like, and how much taxes the citizen pays. 


E OFTEN speak of the average man. 
So also we may hear a person refer 
to a place as just an average town. 
Occasionally novelists have written stories 
about an average city. No doubt politicians 





* Eprror’s Note: This is the eighth of a series 
of articles by Professor Ogburn, who was director 
of research, President's Research Committee on 
Social Trends, 1930-33. 


have it in mind when they are sizing up 
public opinion. Traveling salesmen have 
their own ideas of what the average city is 
like. Historians would also like very much 
to have had an accurate description of the 
average town in the times of the Roman 
Empire, or in England in the Middle Ages. 
Visitors to other countries have something 
of the same query. The average town in the 
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United States was different before the Civil 
War from what it is now and from what it 
will be in the future. 

There is therefore some interest in trying 
to record the characteristics of the average 
American city in 1930. The traits presented 
will all be those statistically measurable. 
They may not be as interesting as those a 
tourist might observe, but they will probably 
be more accurately described. Still it is in- 
teresting to know how much rent the average 
family pays in the average city. It is also 
worthwhile knowing how much debt the 
average city carries, or what the tax is per 
capita. It is also important to know the 
occupations followed by the inhabitants of 
the average city, how many have radios, and 
what proportion are unmarried. Once such 
measurements are known they may become 
a standard with which to compare our own 
city. We may then know how much and in 
what respects our home town differs from the 
average town and in this way come in know 
the distinguishing features of the city in 
which we live. 


How THE AVERAGE City Was FounpD 

The first problem is to determine what is 
the average city. Since the idea of the aver- 
age town is the keynote to the descriptions 
which follow, it is highly desirable to be sure 
to pick the average city. Therefore it is 
necessary to go in some detail into the 
method by which this was done. There are 
various ways of determining an average city. 
In the first place one might guess that the 
average city has around 50,000 inhabitants 
or less. Since 1790 the United States Census 
has published the population of places of 
over 8,000 inhabitants, usually considered 
as cities. In 1930 the average population of 
such cities was 49,900. If villages under 
8,000 had been included, the population of 
the average place would have been lower. Or 
it would be possible to determine average 
characteristics of the total urban territory in 
the United States, ranging from villages of 
2,500 to New York City. Such an average 
would tend to be rather abstract because 
such a variety of sizes of places would be 
included. 
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These extremes could be avoided by 
choosing a sample of cities that have around 
50,000 inhabitants. But what towns to 
choose? It would seem desirable to omit such 
specialized towns as, say, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, or Gary, Indiana, since they seem to 
be quite different from the typical. Such 
divergences as are found in these two cities 
are usually noted in the occupations, espe- 
cially in manufacturing, trade, and trans- 
portation. For the total urban area it is 
easily ascertained that 38 per cent of the 
working population are in manufacturing, 16 
per cent in trade, and 10 per cent in trans- 
portation. Gary, Indiana has 59 per cent in 
manufacturing while Atlantic City has only 
19 per cent, as contrasted with the average 
of 38 per cent. In the latter city those in 
domestic and personal service outnumber 
those in manufacturing 2 to 1, while in Gary 
they are only one-seventh. So occupations 
of the population are often a key to the pecu- 
liarities of a city. 

Accordingly a group of cities between 
25,000 and 100,000 in population were 
chosen from which to compute the character- 
istics of the average city. The working pop- 
ulations of these cities chosen for study were 
engaged in transportation to the extent of 
about 10 per cent, in trade to about 16 per 
cent, while 38 per cent were in manufactur- 
ing, which per cents are the averages for the 
total urban areas. Data on 33 such cities 
distributed proportionately in all parts of the 
United States except the South were re- 
corded, and the averages of these data were 
considered to be the characteristics of the 
average city. The average city here de- 
scribed is not, then, a single city but a com- 
posite of cities much alike in size and occu- 
pations. It is probably, though, much like 
a single typical city. It was decided to omit 
from the calculations the cities from the 
southern states because of the presence of 
such large numbers of Negroes and so many 
domestic and personal servants. However, 
the data on 18 such southern cities were 
used in determining the characteristics of 
the average southern city in the United 
States. Such, then, is the way in which the 
average city was determined. 
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WHAT THE PropLe Do 

The largest class of workers consists of 
those in manufacturing. A little over one- 
third (37 per cent) of the population at work 
are making things. Or to put it another 
way, nearly two-thirds of the people who 
work are not making any object which they 
can exchange for things to eat (which are 
not raised in the average city) or for other 
necessities which they do not produce. Be- 
tween one-fifth and one-sixth (17 per cent) 
are buying and selling and in that way mak- 
ing the money with which to buy the things 
they need. About one-tenth are engaged in 
moving objects and persons from one place 
to another. Slightly more than one in ten 
(10.7 per cent) are following an occupation 
little developed in former times, namely, 
writing, copying, figuring, filing, etc. The 
inhabitants of Averagetown require one in 
eight or nine persons (11.6 per cent) of the 
working population to render them personal 
services, such as preparing and serving food, 
laundering, cleaning, cutting hair, etc. There 
is a higher type of service requiring much 
more training, as in law, teaching, medicine, 
dentistry, and other professions. About one 
in 11 (8.7 per cent) is required for such 
high grade services. Finally, one in 50 is 
normally engaged in some public service, 
such as protecting property from fire and 
theft, inspecting, and in doing various serv- 
ices for the city. 

The average city requires about three 
(2.7) police for every one-thousand of the 
ordinarily employed population. A slightly 
larger number (3.7) of officials and in- 
spectors and guards are needed. To minister 
to our physical ills four (3.9) physicians are 
available for every one thousand of the 
working population. The need for a lawyer 
seems to be slightly greater (4.2) and that 
of a preacher slightly less (3.1). All these 
services appear to be necessities. On the 
other hand, music, which may not be con- 
sidered so much a necesisty, calls for more 
teachers and performers (4.8) than there are 
doctors, preachers, or lawyers. About six 
times as many teachers (23.8) as there are 
in any one of these other professions are 
wanted by the inhabitants. 
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There is not much difference in the occu- 
pations attracting the people in the average 
southern city from those in the average city 
for the rest of the nation (which is some- 
times referred to as the northern city, al- 
though the sample is balanced as to far west, 
middle west, and New England). The aver- 
age town of the South has more lawyers, 
preachers, and doctors per 1,000 ordinarily 
employed but fewer teachers. The most 
striking difference is in the greater number 
of servants; there are about twice as many 


per 100 workers in the southern city as in. 


the northern. A much smaller proportion are 
in manufacture, 27 per cent as compared 
with 37 per cent in the North. 


WHo THE CITIZENS ARE 


In the average city 2 out of 3 persons are 
of native stock, that is, born of native-born 
parents. This proportion is about the same 
in the northern and southern city. But in 
the southern city one person out of 3 that 
one meets is likely to be a Negro; while in 
the northern city he will be either foreign- 
born or the son or daughter of an immigrant. 
Of those who are not of native stock one 
out of 3 will be foreign born and the other 2 
will be children of foreign born parents. 

Most of the citizens of the average city 
are old enough to hold down a job but not 
so old as to be shelved, that is, they are 
between 20 and 55 years old. The number 
of those under 20 years of age is about two- 
thirds the number of adults of working age. 
Assuming that those under 20 years of age 
should still be in school or are out of a job, 
then there is a burden of two young people 
for every three of working age. Actually the 
burden is probably not quite so large, since 
a good many young persons between, say, 18 
and 20 are at work. Those over 55 years of 
age we have defined as old, though some 
over this age may resent the adjective. The 
age at which industry lays a man off the job 
or refuses to rehire him is a variable. But if 
55 is an average retirement age, then every 
3 or 4 of the working population of working 
age would have one elder to support, assum- 
ing the old people have not saved enough 
money to support themselves. But whatever 
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the ratio may be of those who do not pay 
their way to those who do, the average city 
has 62 per cent as many young as it has 
people of working age and 28 per cent as 
many old. The city has a population largely 
of middle aged persons. 

The average city is slightly more attrac- 
tive to women than to men, if we take their 
presence to be an indication, for there are 
only 97 men to every 100 women in the 
average city. 


Wuo Works — His EARNINGS 


While there are more women in the aver- 
age city than there are men, those who earn 
a money income are largely the men. Yet in 
this generalized typical city, one in every 4 
adult women is working outside the home. 
In the South, where there are many Negro 
women employed away from home, over one 
in 3 adult women (36 per cent) are ordinar- 
ily employed. The married woman gener- 
ally is not employed for wages, and if she 
has been employed before her marriage she 
soon gives up her job. Yet in the average 
city one in 8 (13 per cent) married women 
was employed in 1930. This means that 7 
in 8 were presumably supported by their 
husbands, to whom they no doubt rendered 
valuable aid as home makers. In a previous 
paragraph an approach was made to estimat- 
ing the ratio of the young and old to the 
population of working age. Adjusting the 
estimates to the number of married women 
not at work, it seems probable that for every 
100 persons of the working population there 
are 125 to 150 persons who do not earn any 
money and who are supported in part or in 
full by those who do. 

How much does the average person at 
work earn in the typical city? It is difficult 
to determine precisely, but the average per- 
son employed in a factory earns at the rate 
of about $1,300 a year. This figure is de- 
termined by dividing the total factory pay 
roll of the city by the sum of the average 
number employed per month in factories. 
The rate is thus probably underestimated, 
but the actual earnings of an average em- 
ployee are probably less, since unemploy- 
ment or partial employment is not consid- 


ered. This figure includes payments to 
women and young persons as well as to men. 
In retail stores the figure is about the same, 
$1350. 

In the typical city of the South the rate of 
earnings is lower, $960 in manufacturing and 
$1,190 in retail stores. It is realized of 
course that any average figure of rates or 
actual earnings is a composite and obscures 
much information which a particular reader 
might want to know, but these figures here 
quoted do give a rough idea of what the 
average wage earner in the typical city re- 
ceives a year. 


WHERE THE JONESES LIVE 


The average family that rents a dwelling 
pays $28 a month for it. This figure is un- 
doubtedly higher than the median rent, or 
the rent paid by the typical wage earner. 
In the South the average rent is $18. This 
wide discrepancy may be deceptive in that 
there is probably not so great a difference 
between the rents of typical houses. Into the 
average of the South go large numbers of 
Negro houses with extremely low rentals. 
There is no such discrepancy in the value 
of the owned home, which is $5,000 in the 
North and $4,600 in the South, where the 
Negro seldom owns his home. With the 
status of the Negro as it is, it is not surpris- 
ing then that only 35 per cent of all families 
own their homes in the average city of the 
South, while 50 per cent own them in the 
North. Every other family in the average 
city of the North had a radio in 1930, but 
in the South only one in every 4 or 5 families 
had one. About one in 40 or 50 dwellings 
is an apartment house, that is, a house with 
three or more families, and for the whole 
urban area one in every five families lives 
in such a house. For the average city the 
ratio might be nearer one in 10, as a guess. 


WHAT THE Famicy Is LIKE 


The family in Averagetown consists gen- 
erally of only 3 or 4 persons, including 
boarders and relatives, considering 2 persons 
as a minimum family. More exactly, 100 
families contain in the average northern city 
333 persons, which is 3.3 persons per family. 
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In the average southern city the number is 
3.5. About one in 10 families has roomers 
or boarders. 

Concerning children, on the average each 
100 women between the ages of 20 and 45 
years have 38 children under five years of 
age; while about 2 out of 3 families (65 
per cent) have no children under 10 years 
of age. The time required for childcare 
diminishes rapidly after a child reaches 10 
years of age. So large a percentage of fam- 
ilies without young children helps to explain 
why so many wives (or other home makers) 
are employed outside the home: 15 per cent, 
or one in 6 or 7, in the average city. In fact 
a rather large number of families have more 
than one breadwinner; one in 3 families, or 
31 per cent of all families, in 1930 had more 
than one person bringing in a money income. 
A young person in normal times often faces 
a choice as to whether to go to work or con- 
tinue in school. Nearly everyone nowadays 
finishes the elementary school, but not all 
go to high school. Those who do not go to 
high school have the doors of many oppor- 
tunities shut to them. There is some interest 
in knowing how many children go to high 
school in the average city. Much depends 
on the state and the state laws. But in the 
North two thirds (68 per cent) of the young 
persons 16 and 17 years of age are in school, 
while in the South 54 per cent of these ages 
attend school. 

Not everyone forms a family of course. 
In the average city, 6 out of every 10 adults 
over 15 years of age are married, and about 
one in 10 is widowed or divorced. Thus 3 
in 10 are single, which in modern times may 
result from the demands of civilization be- 
ing so great that not many young persons 
between 15 and 18 can get married. In any 
case 4 out of 10 persons in the average city 
are not married, whatever may be the social 
significance. 
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CITIZEN AND His GOVERNMENT 

A city government is a collective activity 
of the citizens for their own interests and 
welfare. Of the collective services rendered 
most are considered quite essential. How 
much do they cost in the average city? The 
average tax was $43 for each person over 
15 years of age for the year 1930 in the 
average city. It was $10 lower in the aver- 
age southern city. The payment of the tax 
may be said to come out of the pockets of 
those who receive money incomes, which is 
approximately the same group as the work- 
ing population. The tax load on the aver- 
age citizen who works is probably then 
around $80 in the average city. This is 
about one-seventeenth of the average wage 
earner’s annual income; but there is not 
much meaning to this fraction, since taxes 
are distributed unequally and the incidence is 
not always known. 

Viewed in another way, the tax is only $32 
a year per capita. What does the average 
person get for $32? Police protecion, garbage 
collection, the use of paved streets, etc. 
Whether he could get more for that $32 if 
he spent it for other things is a question 
which each one may ask himself. But he 
gets a good deal for his taxes in goods and 
services that are essential. If the amount 
spent were broken down, schools would re- 
ceive a large share, libraries, health, and rec- 
reation much less. 

The resident of the average city has not 
paid as he went along. So his city is in debt. 
The amount in the average city is probably 
not excessive: $70 per capita, or probably 
$180 per working adult, whose average in- 
come is somewhere around $1,300. In any 
case his city is a useful corporation in which 
to invest, even if it renders services and not 
dividends. Careful watching of the invest- 
ment would, however, increase the yield to 
the “stockholders” —the citizens. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Manager's Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Pension Plan in a Small City 


What is your opinion as to the feasibility, in 
a city of 15,000 population, of a proposed 
pension plan for police and fire employees 
which provides for contributions of 2 per 
cent of salary by each employee and equal 
contributions by the city? The payments 
are to be set up in individual pension ac- 
counts and paid out in the event of rettre- 
ment for disability, death, or old age, in 
monthly amounts designated by the em- 
ployee. 

HIS plan does not provide for a pen- 

sion or a retirement system but rather 

for a mutual savings system in which the 
city matches the employees’ savings and 
which seeks to cover such contingencies as 
death, disability, and retirement. In other 
words, the employee has no assurance that 
he will have an adequate pension when any 
one of these contingencies occurs. For ex- 
ample, under the example cited, an employee 
who has contributed under the plan for 40 
years would have accumulated approximately 
$4,000 in his account. If this were paid to 
him at the rate of $25 per month, the pen- 
sion would last for only 13 years. Assum- 
ing, then, that he has retired at the age of 
60, he might find himself at the age of 73 
without any provision for his future support. 
This plan, then, would not answer the real 
purpose of a retirement from the city’s view- 
point because it would not enable the city 
to retire superannuated employees with full 
assurance that they would be provided for 
in their old age, and there would still be an 
incentive to retain employees on the payroll 
who had outlived their usefulness to the 
city. At the same time, employees are likely 
to become dissatisfied with the types of 
benefits provided and exert strong pressure 
for increased benefits and increased city 
contributions. 


There certainly is danger and expense 
involved in setting up a full-fledged retire- 
ment system in a city where there are less 
than 100 full-time employees. It has been 
estimated that a retirement system which 
costs less than 8 per cent of the payroll is 
either actuarially unsound, provides ex- 
tremely low benefits, or has some unusually 
favorable factor involved, such as a large 
number of young employees. A system of 
the type proposed, will provide very little 
satisfaction for the older employees in the 
service, who would receive an extremely 
low pension, and at the same time will not 
provide satisfactory protection for even the 
younger employees. Note also that no pro- 
vision is made in the plan for a fixed re- 
tirement age. It is very likely, therefore, 
that the city will secure little benefit from 
the plan because of the undesirability of 
retiring superannuated employees when in- 
sufficient provision has been made for their 
future. In setting up a full-fledged retire- 
ment system, it is customary for the city 
to assume the accrued liability for the older 
employees and to amortize it by actuarial 
contributions to the fund over a_ period 
of years. 

If the system proposed is put into effect, 
a physical examination should be made of 
disabled employees oftener than every two 
years. Probably annual examinations are 
desirable in order to prevent the continued 
withdrawal of pensions by employees who 
have recovered from their disability. 

Because of disadvantages inherent in the 
system proposed, because of the expense in- 
volved in securing competent actuarial ad- 
vice in setting up a full-fledged system, and 
because of the impossibility of a city with 
less than 100 employees being able to sup- 
port the risk of death and disability bene- 
fits of a fixed amount, it might be well to 
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consider the possibility of taking out group 
insurance with a private insurance company. 
Egger has estimated that a municipality must 
have at least 300 employees in order to be 
able to underwrite death and disability bene- 
fits. Group insurance, of course, has the dis- 
advantage of compelling the city and the 
employees alike to support the private com- 
pany’s cost of doing business. On the other 
hand, it does provide for the spreading of 
the risk and may be the most economical 
means of securing fixed benefits of an ade- 
quate amount. Group insurance plans usually 
provide for joint contributions by the city 
and the employees to support a minimum 
amount of insurance, with a provision that 
the employee may buy additional insurance 
beyond this minimum at the group rate. 
Also, it would be well to consider the pos- 
sibility of providing a retirement plan for 
employees outside the police and fire de- 
partments. If the city supports its own 
plan, this will provide a wider spread of risk, 
and if the city decides to purchase group 
insurance, it might also contribute to secur- 
ing a lower rate, although the private insur- 
ance company would probably insist on a 
higher rate on police and fire employees be- 
cause of the hazardous nature of their em- 
ployment. The only feasible alternative to 
a group insurance plan of this type seems 
to be some sort of intermunicipal retirement 
system. A system of this type is provided in 
New York State for all municipalities in the 
state under the supervision of a state depart- 
ment and has been suggested for the state 
of Virginia to be operated under the aus- 
pices of the Virginia State League of Munici- 
palities. The Michigan Municipal League is 
now getting a comprehensive personnel pro- 
gram under way and contemplates ultimate- 
ly the establishment of such a plan but no 
arrangements are being made for it in the 
immediate future. One step that a small 
city might well take is to approach the sec- 
retary of its state league of municipalities 
with the suggestion that he sound out opin- 
ion in other cities in the state as to potential 
support for a retirement plan which would 
provide a suitable basis of risk and work to 
the mutual benefit of a number of cities. 
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Failing the two alternatives—group in- 
surance or an intermunicipal retirement sys- 
tem—the plan proposed is probably the 
most feasible. In setting up such a plan 
it might be better, instead of calling it a 
retirement system, to give it a title which 
will indicate its true nature—a mutual sav- 
ings plan. 


Municipal Lotteries 


There has been a proposal in this city for the 
establishment of a municipal lottery to 
raise revenue for the retirment of bond is- 
sues. What has been the history of public 
lotteries in this country, and what are the 
arguments pro and con? 


URING the last two or three years a 
number of proposals have been made for 
national, state, or local lottery systems, al- 
though none has yet been adopted. New York 
City made the strongest bid for a lottery sys- 
tem in 1934. A bill embodying the plan was 
introduced in the state legislature, proposing 
the incorporation of a body to be known as 
the Municipal Supplemental Relief Cor- 
poration, with the members of the board of 
estimate of New York City as trustees. 
Membership certificates were to be sold to 
all who would buy them. Officers to be 
selected from among the members “in the 
Same manner as jurors are drawn” were to 
have nominal duties and large salaries. This 
was of course a thin disguise to circumvent 
the state constitutional prohibition of lot- 
teries enacted in 1821. Although the move- 
ment gained considerable publicity, civic op- 
position soon grew too strong and Mayor 
LaGuardia abandoned his support of the plan. 
At present every state in the union has 
either a constitutional or statutory pro- 
hibition of lotteries. In addition to the prohi- 
bition of the use of mails for lottery purposes, 
the federal law also penalizes the importa- 
tion, interstate transportation, traffic transit 
over any part of the United States, and re- 
ceipt of all printed matter pertaining to lot- 
teries. Nine states, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, and New York, 
have statutes which make the advertising of 
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lotteries unlawful. It is difficult to say just 
what would be the legal status of a munici- 
pally or state authorized lottery in case of 
conflict with the federal laws. It is true 
that lotteries were once legalized and very 
extensive in the United States. Such lot- 
teries were popular in England at the time 
the colonies were founded, and the practice 
was carried over to this country. Some 
governments, charitable institutions, and 
even churches employed this device of raising 
revenue, and such prominent Americans as 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Alexander Hamilton are said to have been 
listed among the patrons. The anti-lottery 
movement had its origin shortly after the 
turn of the nineteenth century. Along with 
the Industrial Revolution came the develop- 
ment of a class of speculators, high pressure 
promoters, who invaded all fields of finance, 
both public and private, and it seems to have 
been their influence which led to the abuses 
and corruption of the lottery system which 
later resulted in the nation-wide prohibition 
of lotteries. 

Prominent among the arguments in favor 
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of public lotteries are that they would pro- 
vide a source for much-needed revenue with- 
out taxpayer opposition; that since gambling 
is now prevalent its legalization in the form 
of lotteries would not be any new evil but 
merely would secure gain for governmental 
bodies; and that the experience with repu- 
table government lotteries, both in this 
country and aboard, refutes all charges of 
corruption and immorality. 

On the other hand, opponents of the sys- 
tem point out that the profits from lotteries 
are being optimistically calculated by their 
proponents; that lotteries are a form of pro- 
gressive taxation, since they are supported 
largely by the poorer strata of society; that 
they dissipate the savings of the poor and 
thus defeat the primary objectives of the 
plan; and finally, that they will not only 
fail to eliminate illicit gambling, but will 
actually encourage it. There is almost unan- 
imous agreement among students of the 
subject that the so-called advantages of the 
lottery system are largely illusory and that 
the government which falls for the lure of 
easy revenue is inviting trouble. 


News of the Month 


Federal Government Enters Field 
of Motor Carrier Inspection 


CTING in pursuance of the Motor 

Carrier Act of 1935, which gave to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power 
to prescribe safety rules and standards of 
equipment for motor carriers engaged in 
interstate business, the new Bureau of Motor 
Carriers of the I.C.C. has recently prepared 
its list of proposed safety regulations. Com- 
ments and criticisms of the rules may be filed 
up to August 1, 1936. 

The proposed regulations cover many 
points ordinarily in the domain of state and 
municipal control. Drivers of interstate 
motor carriers would be required to submit 
detailed information on their mental and 
physical conditions, driving experience and 
competency, and police record and to under- 
go a physical examination. The drivers of 


such vehicles would have to be licensed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
would be subject to I.C.C. rules limiting 
their hours of service and governing their 
driving. Federal regulations would prescribe 
the parts and accessories needed for safe 
operation, and the motor carrier would be 
obliged to maintain and inspect all vehicles 
in accordance with I1.C.C. minimum stand- 
ards. Driving while under the influence of 
intoxicants would be a federal offense, as 
would driving at a speed “greater than is 
reasonable and prudent” under weather and 
traffic conditions. Any speed in excess of 
45 miles per hour would be prima facie evi- 
dence that the speed is not reasonable or 
prudent. A procedure for reporting acci- 
dents to the Commission is also prescribed. 

This action of the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers is of interest to municipalities chiefly 
because of its effect upon certain local safety 
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ordinances, particularly on local license 
taxes levied to recoup the costs of inspecting 
safety devices. The I.C.C. is now vested 
with power to prescribe safety rules and 
standards of equipment for motor carriers 
engaged in interstate business, thus voiding 
all conflicting municipal regulations which 
previously applied to interstate motor car- 
riers. Legal snarls may arise in cases where 
municipalities have prescribed safety re- 
quirements on points not covered by any 
regulation of the Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
Depending upon the circumstances of each 
case, the courts have sometimes ruled that 
the Federal Government’s silence on a par- 
ticular aspect means that states and locali- 
ties may act thereon, and have sometimes 
declared on the contrary that silence indi- 
cates supplemental regulation to be unneces- 
sary or undesirable. In general, however, it 
is fairly well established that when a federal 
agency has been given control over a certain 
sphere, such as safety regulation, its failure 
to rule on a particular aspect means that it 
wishes the point to be free of all regulation. 
In the leading case of Napier v. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railway (272 U.S. 605, 1926), 
the Supreme Court held that since Congress 
had given the Commission authority over 
the field of railroad safety regulation, states 
and localities “however commendable or 
however different their purpose” could not 
prescribe an additional safety-appliance for 
interstate trains—in this case an automatic 
fire-door. Applied to the Motor Carrier Act, 
this line of reasoning would invalidate all 
municipal ordinances on safety equipment 
insofar as they applied to interstate motor 
carriers using the streets of the city and 
would likewise strike down local license taxes 
imposed to cover the costs of inspecting such 
safety appliances—J. Kerwin WILLIAMs, 
research associate, United States Conference 
of Mayors. 


Anti-Soliciting Ordinance Upheld 


HE much contested ordinance of the 

Town of Green River, Wyoming, pro- 
hibiting peddlers, hawkers, solicitors, etc. 
from making house-to-house calls received 
further judicial support from the state su- 
preme court in a recent decision. (Town of 
Green River v. Bunger, 58 P. (2d) 456). 
The ordinance had previously been sustained 
in the federal circuit court of appeals, after 
the Fuller Brush Company had attacked it 
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on the ground that it was in violation of the 
due process, equal protection, and commerce 
clauses of the federal constitution. 

In the fall of 1933, shortly after the fed- 
eral court decision, the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany instructed the defendant, one of its 
agents, to continue house-to-house calls in 
Green River, but the manner of approach 
was altered to evade the ordinance. When 
the occupant came to the door the agent 
would say that he represented the Fuller 
Brush Company and was in town calling on 
customers. He would then explain that be- 
cause of the ordinance he could not call with 
his brushes unless invited to do so but that 
he would be glad to call later if given an 
invitation. At this point he would present 
the following card for signature: 

To the Fuller Brush Company: I hereby request 
your representative to call and demonstrate 
your brushes from time to time when he is in 
town. I am under no obligation to buy.— 
Signature. 

During the course of the conversation the 
salesman would remark that the signing of 
the card would entitle the customer to a free 
brush when he returned for the demonstra- 
tion. 

The questions before the court were 
whether this approach constituted soliciting 
as prohibited by the ordinance and, if so, 
whether the ordinance was in violation of the 
state constitution. The court held the de- 
fendent had violated the ordinance and that 
he had not been deprived of his constitution- 
al rights. In handing down the decision the 
court said, in part: 

We should not give the ordinance a construc- 
tion that will permit solicitors to create the an- 
noyance by entering homes for the purpose of 
soliciting orders, and then evade the penalty by 
showing that all they asked for in the beginning 
was an invitation to solicit orders. The solicita- 
tion of the invitation was not a purpose in itself, 
but a step in carrying out the purpose to solicit 
orders. . . . From early times, hawkers, peddlers, 
and petty chapmen, who ply their trade by go- 
ing from house to house, have been considered 
as a class for the purpose of legislative control 
and restriction. Canvassers and solicitors are 
frequently included in the same class, and no 
objection to this can be found, where the object 
of the law is to prevent disturbance or annoy- 
ance. .. . The ordinance has a real and substan- 
tial relation to the purpose of protecting occu- 
pants of homes from disturbance, and we think 
it is an authorized and reasonable exercise of the 
police powers of the state delegated to the town 
council. In so far as it restricts the defendent’s 
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activities in going uninvited to private residences 
for business purposes, it does not deprive him 
of any right guaranteed to him by either the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution or the invoked provisions of the State 
Constitution. 


Municipal Officials Recommend 
Discontinuance of Police 
Training Program 


ISCONTINUANCE of the voluntary 

training schools for policemen operated 
under the auspices of the Municipal Train- 
ing Institute of New York State was recom- 
mended by a resolution adopted at the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the New 
York Conference of Mayors and other Mu- 
nicipal Officials. It was further resolved that 
the conference should abandon its efforts to 
have the state provide recruit police training 
until the local police departments can agree 
on a satisfactory plan. Since 1928 the Ad- 
visory Council on Police Training, represent- 
ing the Conference, the New York State 
Association of Chiefs of Police, and the Di- 
vision of State Police, has operated 108 zone 
police training schools for all city and village 
police and has led the country in the devel- 
opment of police training. More than 12,000 
city and village policemen have attended 
these zone schools since their inception. In 
view of these facts the Advisory Council on 
Police Training decided in 1934 that the pri- 
mary future need in police training was the 
instruction of new policemen only, number- 
ing about 200 each year, exclusive of New 
York City, Buffalo, and Rochester, and that 
such training should be mandatory and 
under the supervision of a state body, the 
majority of which would be municipal repre- 
sentatives. In line with this decision a bill 
was introduced in the 1935 and 1936 legisla- 
tive sessions providing for mandatory train- 
ing of new policemen under a board com- 
posed of state and municipal police authori- 
ties. Owing to the opposition of some patrol- 
men members of the New York State Police 
Conference and to dissenting views held by 
a few members of the New York State As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, this plan was 
defeated. 

It was further resolved by the Conference 
to petition the state legislature (1) to ap- 
prove a constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing the state from forcing municipalities by 
mandatory laws and regulations to increase 





local expenses payable by the real estate tax; 
(2) to create a joint legislative committee to 
study real property tax exemptions; and (3) 
to create a joint legislative committee to 
study the experiences of other states with 
permanent registration systems and to rec- 
ommend a plan for the municipalities of New 
York State. It was also resolved to petition 
the state tax commission to join with the 
Conference in making a study of tax lien 
foreclosure procedure for the purpose of 
recommending to the legislature some sim- 
pler and less expensive method. Finally, 
the Conference recommended that a special 
allocation of federal funds be set aside for 
the employment of non-family men in work 
camps. 

The Conference meeting, which was held 
in Kingston, June 3-5, was attended by 605 
officials and guests. Fifty-five cities, 37 first 
class villages, and 21 second class villages 
were represented by one or more officials. 
Newly elected officers of the Conference are: 
president, Mayor Charles Stanton, Roch- 
ester; vice-president, Mayor Francis H. 
Marx, Oneonta; and treasurer, Mayor John 
Boyd Thacher, 2nd, Albany.—WI LIAM P. 
CaPEs, executive secretary, New York State 
Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal 
Officials. 


Civil Service Employee Groups Set 
Up National Organization 


NEW national association of state and 
municipal employee organizations has 
been born as a result of two preliminary con- 
ferences held in Chicago in June by the 
Municipal Employees’ Society of Chicago 
and the New Jersey Civil Service Associa- 
tion. A constitution was adopted titling the 
new organization The National Association 
of Civil Service Employee Organizations and 
defining its purposes as: 
1. To foster, promote, develop, and de- 
fend the merit system in civil service. 
2. To collect, analyze, and disseminate 
the information relating to or connected 
with the civil service. 
3. To initiate and adopt measures tending 
to the welfare of civil service employees. 
4. To assist in the formulation and de- 
velopment of civil service employee 
organizations. 
Charter members of the new group are 
the New Jersey Civil Service Association, 
Civil Service Employees’ Association of 
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Cleveland, Flint City Employees’ Club, Wis- 
consin State Employees’ Association, and the 
Municipal Employees’ Society of Chicago. 
Membership is limited to state and local 
government employee groups which are com- 
posed exclusively of civil service employees. 

The officers of the national association 
are: president, William J. Maloney, Cleve- 
land; first vice-president, Fay Murphy, 
Flint; second vice-president, Arnold S. Zan- 
der, Wisconsin; secretary, Edgar E. Lewis, 
New Jersey; treasurer, Charles L. Bennett, 
Chicago; executive director, James W. Er- 
rant, Chicago. Headquarters of the new 
organization will be at 1422 Steuben Build- 
ing, Chicago. — JAMEs W. ERRANT, execu- 
tive director, National Association of Civil 
Service Employee Organizations. 


New Jersey Cities Received State Aid 
in Meeting Relief Problems 


EGINNING August 1, state funds 

amounting to $7,000,000 will be avail- 
able to New Jersey municipalities to meet 
emergency relief needs. Administration of 
this fund has been entrusted to a newly 
created State Financial Assistance Commis- 
sion (actually the State House Commission 
under another name) under the control of 
Governor Hoffman. 

This provision for state aid is the culmin- 
ation of a bitter controversy which has been 
waged since April 15, when New Jersey 
turned over the administration of unem- 
ployment relief to its municipalities. Many 
of the municipalities into whose laps the 
relief problem was suddenly dumped had 
already exhausted their borrowing capacity, 
but the state denied that it had any funds 
available for diversion. For the most part 
the cities made hasty provision for food al- 
lotments but in many cases not for medical 
services, hospitalization, clothing, fuel, 
shelter, and other such items previously 
handled by the State Emergency Relief 
Administration. 

Meanwhile there developed a spirited con- 
troversy over the adequacy of the relief 
being provided by municipalities. Officials 
in certain cities began to make claims of 
startling reductions in relief costs and to 
berate the SERA for extravagance in hand- 
ling relief in the past. Organizations of re- 
lief clients promptly took issue, claiming that 
the savings were the result of the inadequacy 
of the service rendered. A WPA survey of 
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the situation declared bluntly that starvation 
and disease were being tolerated by New 
Jersey municipalities. This began a series 
of conflicting surveys and reports. The 
American Association of Social Workers 
criticizes the New Jersey set-up; the New 
Jersey League of Municipalities defends the 
principle of municipal administration, al- 
though insisting upon more effective state 
aid. 

The first step to be taken by the newly- 
created State Financial Assistance Commis- 
sion is the preparation of a questionnaire for 
municipalities applying for assistance. The 
questions cover local expenditures for relief 
since the first of the year, together with the 
sources of such funds; the number and 
character of cases comprising the relief load; 
the local tax rate, percentage of collections, 
outstanding debt, and changes in municipal 
salaries during the last three years. It is 
stated that the condition of industries and 
mercantile business, as well as the condition 
of agriculture in rural areas, will also be 
studied. No money will be made available 
until August 1, and the Commission has an- 
nounced that even after that date the mu- 
nicipalities must pay relief costs first and 
then ask for reimbursement. This ruling 
has been criticized by the New Jersey 
League of Municipalities as tending to make 
increased municipal borrowing necessary and 
thus increasing the cost of relief; there is 
serious talk of a compromise whereby ad- 
vances covering one month may be made to 
municipalities that otherwise would be com- 
pelled to borrow to meet relief costs. Both 
the Commission and the League are agreed 
that much more than the money now at the 
former’s disposal will be required to meet 
estimated needs for the balance of the year. 

The present set-up has been criticized 
chiefly as functioning under a law which pre- 
scribes no standards of relief or of practice 
as a prerequisite for securing state aid. On 
the other hand, the general idea of municipal 
handling of relief has been widely acclaimed 
as an effective means of curbing the cost 
of emergency aid.— Epwarp E. REeEILty, 
Princeton University. 


Stay of Mandate Granted in Municipal 
Bankruptcy Case 


A> the result of a request for a rehearing, 
the United States Supreme Court has 
granted a stay of the mandate outlawing the 
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Municipal Bankruptcy Act. (See PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT for June, 1936, p. 178). The 
stay will be effective until the court meets 
again in the fall term and acts upon the re- 
quest for a rehearing. 

Meanwhile the author of the original act, 
Representative Wilcox of Florida, has intro- 
duced a substitute measure designed to over- 
come the court’s objections. Mr. Wilcox be- 
lieves that since the court ruled that the 
federal government cannot impair the val- 
idity of future debt contracts, federal action 
should be limited to debts already incurred. 
Thus under the new measure the federal 
bankruptcy machinery would be used only 
for the relief of municipal debts existing at 
the time the act was passed, while action re- 
lating to future debts would have to be 
taken by the states. 


New Mexico Local Governments 
Denied Power to Modify 
Budgets 


= attorney general of New Mexico, in 
a recent advisory opinion, held that 
counties and municipalities in the state may 
not apply surplus revenues to the liquidation 
of emergency debts incurred in excess of 
budget allowances. 

The state statute governing the review of 
local budgets reads as follows: 

The State Tax Commission shall have the 
power and be charged with the duty of requir- 
ing the officers or governing body of all coun- 
ties, municipalities, school districts, or any other 
district having the power of taxation and au- 
thority to expend public monies, to furnish and 
file with the Commission on or before the first 
Monday of August of each year a budget show- 
ing in detail the financial condition of such dis- 
trict and containing an estimate in detail of the 
financial needs of such districts for which taxes 
must be levied by or through the boards of 
county commissioners at their meeting on the 
first Monday in October, or otherwise as re- 
quired by law. Such budget shall be in such 
form and contain such information as may be 
prescribed by the Commission. Such budgets 
shall be examined by the Commission, who shall 
have power and are charged with the duty to 
amend, revise, correct, and approve the same as 
amended, revised, or corrected and certify the 
same to the board of county commissioners of 
each county on or before the first Monday of 
October of each year. Such budgets when ap- 
proved by the Commission shall be binding on 
all tax officials of the State. 

With reference to cities attention was 
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called in the opinion to the following state- 
ment of law in C. J. 1120: 

Unless the constitution or statute imposing 
the limitation makes special provision for an 
emergency, or the limitation is construed not to 
be applicable to indebtedness for expenditures 
necessary to maintain the corporate existence of 
a municipality, necessity is no excuse for ex- 
ceeding the limit prescribed nor is it an excuse 
that the city has accumulated property greater 
in value than the amount of its outstanding 
indebtedness. 

“TI do not find,” concluded the attorney 
general, “that our Supreme Court has passed 
upon the particular question under discus- 
sion. It is my opinion therefore that ex- 
penditures of counties and cities in excess of 
statutory limitations and not permitted by 
any special statutory provision are, as a gen- 
eral rule, invalid even though they be made 
in payment of indebtedness incurred through 
unforseen emergencies.” — Rupert F. Asp- 
LUND, director, The Taxpayers’ Association 
of New Mexico. 


Experts Propose Diverse Remedies 
for Tax Delinquency 


P ROPERTY-tax delinquency in most 
states is a vital and basic problem facing 
American governmental units today, in the 
almost unanimous opinion of outstanding 
tax experts, authorities on municipal finance, 
and state and municipal financial officials, 
according to replies received in a nation- 
wide survey of the problem made by Dr. 
Paul Studenski, professor of economics at 
New York University, preliminary results 
of which have recently been announced. 
“Inasmuch as more than 50 per cent of 
the total governmental revenue in this coun- 
try is being furnished by property taxes,” 
Professor Studenski stated in regard to the 
survey, “it has seemed to me especially im- 
portant that the collection of these taxes be 
as complete as possible and yet impose no 
undue hardships on the property owners. In 
an effort, therefore, to discover what munici- 
pal financial officials and students of mu- 
nicipal finance in this country think concern- 
ing the problem of property-tax arrears and 
how they propose to solve it, I sent to sev- 
eral hundred authorities on public finance 
and municipal administration; to tax com- 
missioners, comptrollers and auditors of lead- 
ing cities and states; and to state leagues of 
municipalities and citizens’ and taxpayers’ 
organizations throughout the country, a 
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questionnaire as follows: 


1. Do you consider the problem of tax ar- 
ears to be a vital and fundamental prob- 
lem facing American governmental units 
today? 

2. Do you believe that this problem should be 
studied with a view to arriving at its solu- 
tion? 

3. What, in your opinion, are the principal 
weaknesses in the existing systems of col- 
lection of real estate taxes? 

4. What remedies do you propose for these 
shortcomings? 


Thirteen specific remedies were cited by 
Professor Studenski, as offered by leading 
tax and financial experts who replied to the 
survey. These are receiving careful con- 
sideration and are being appraised as to 
their relative merits, Dr. Studenski indi- 
cated. Among them were: 


1. That in the case of the smaller communi- 
ties the collection of taxes be centralized 
in the county. 

2. That tax collectors be made appointive of- 
ficers and be freed from political influence. 

3. That taxes be collected quarterly or even 
monthly. 

4. That the approved methods of collection 
used in private business (such a mechanical 
billings, follow-ups, etc.) be adopted in 
the case of the collection of taxes. 

. That penalties be made reasonably high, 
be fixed, preferably at a graduated rate, 
and be enforced. 

6. That tax receivers be appointed for the 
management of the income of delinquent 
properties. 

7. That the sale of tax liens be made manda- 
tory on the tax collectors at the expiration 
of a certain time. 

8. That the procedure of foreclosure be sim- 
plified and the tax lien laws be so revised 
as to result in the conferring of clear titles 
(wherever this is not now the case). 

9. That special tax arrears departments, di- 
vorced from politics, be created with au- 
thority to arrange with individual delin- 
quents for the gradual payment of arrears 
over a period of time and to take such 
other steps in each case as the conditions 
therein may warrant. 

10. That property be assessed more scientific- 
ally and equitably. 

11. That property be assessed on the basis of 
its rental value rather than, as at present, 
market value. 

12. That new sources of revenue be developed 
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so that property should not be taxed as 


heavily as it is today. 

13. That the services rendered by the munici- 
pality be properly publicized on the tax 
bill. 

Some of this diversity of viewpoint, ac- 
cording to Professor Studenski, is to be ex- 
plained by the varying intensity and nature 
of the problem in different states and mu- 
nicipalities. The problem of tax delinquency 
in a large city, for example, is different from 
the problem of tax delinquency in a sub- 
urban district or rural area. 


Important Annual Conferences 
for Municipal Officials 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Ann Arbor, Michigan, August 25-28, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION — Toronto, Ontario, September 9-11. 
Executive director, Carl H. Chatters, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF Potice—Kansas City, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 21-24. Secretary, George Black, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—Detroit, Michigan, September 23- 
25. Technical director, Albert W. Noonan, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL ENGI- 
NEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PusBLic Works OFfFiciALs — Toronto, On- 
tario, September 28-October 1. Executive 
director, Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, Illinois, October 15-17. Executive 
director, Clifford W. Ham, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGER’ Assoct- 
ATION—Richmond, Virginia, October 19-21. 
Executive director, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA — Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 21-24. Executive director, G. Lyle 
Belsely, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL MunicipaL LEAGUE—Toledo, 
Ohio, November 18-19. Secretary, Howard 
P. Jones, 309 East 34 Street, New York. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

EW Lonpon, CONNECTICUT (29,640). City 
Manager. William A. Holt, city manager 
for the past 13 years, resigned effective July 1. 
The council is seeking a manager with an en- 
gineering background with a preference for pre- 
vious manager experience although this is not 
essential. The council expects to make an ap- 
pointment effective October 1. Salary will be 
approximately $5,000. Send applications to 

Mayor Edwin Cruise, 382 Vauxhall Street. 
Wivmette, ILirnots (15,233). City Manager. 
This position has been vacant for some time 
and the village board is seeking applications 
from men with previous manager experience but 
but an appointment may not be made until fall. 
The board will tend to favor a manager with 
engineering training. Probable beginning salary, 

$4,000. Apply to Mayor Harry C. Kinne. 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. Municipal Ac- 


countant. This position involves field consulting 
work on a permanent basis. Qualifications: 
at least 28 years of age, five years or more ac- 
tual experience in municipal accounting, pref- 
erably a CPA with college education and single, 
as considerable traveling will be involved. Salary, 
$4,000. Address applications to Pusptic Man- 
AGEMENT, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 23; B. S. degree in civil engineering, 
Iowa State College, and graduate work in public 
administration, University of Chicago. Two 
years’ experience with municipal government; 
one year with federal government; one year as 
state employee. Just completing apprenticeship 
with national governmental organization. De- 
sires position as assistant to city manager or 
with the engineering or public works depart- 
ment. (P-37). 


What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


ig Equipped Ambulance. A city ambu- 
lance in Evanston, Illinois, is to be equipped 
with two-way radio. With its 15 watt trans- 
mitter the ambulance can thus send word ahead 
as to the nature of the patient’s needs. 


Color Line for Alcoholic Beverages. Miami, 
Florida, has passed an ordinance prohibiting the 
operation and maintenance of bars, saloons, and 
beer gardens dispensing any alcoholic beverages 
in the negro section of the city, except that the 

* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Civil Service Assembly, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers Association, International Association 
of Public Works Officials, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers and the United States Conference 
of Mayors 


sale of such beverages may be permitted in cer- 
tain specified areas within that district. 


Carnivals Declared a Nuisance. A new ordi- 
nance in Saginaw, Michigan, declares carnivals 
to be a public nuisance and makes them un- 
lawful within the city. The definition of a car- 
nival is framed to include “any amusement en- 
terprise offering to the public an entertainment 
consisting primarily of side shows, exhibitions, 
concessions, and similar attractions.” 


Merit System Approved. The city council of 
South Bend, Indiana, has gone on record as ap- 
proving the establishment of a merit system of 
civil service for all police and fire department 
employees below the rank of chief. A civil serv- 
ice committee has been appointed to prepare an 
enabling act for presentation at the next session 
of the Indiana legislature. Other second-class 
cities of the state have been invited by South 
Bend to appoint similar committees. 
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Drunk Detector. The Cleveland police depart- 
ment has hailed a new era in the law’s battle 
against intoxicated drivers. At the conclusion of 
a series of tests on its new “drunk detector,” 
experiments proved to the satisfaction of a 
score of judges, doctors, and police officers that 
the stereoscopic visual test, or detector, can be 
used successfully to determine intoxication or 
the degrees of it. 


Tax Foreclosure Simplified. Over 900 prop- 
erty foreclosures are in process in Yonkers, New 
York. More are being undertaken as fast as 
title searches can be completed. Legal proced- 
ure is simplified and costs reduced by combin- 
ing groups of parcels in one action. 


Insurance Premiums Taxed. The city com- 
mission of Miami, Florida, has passed an ordi- 
nace levying a gross receipts tax on insurance 
premiums. This action was compelled by the 
necessity of replacing an operating revenue re- 
duced by homestead exemptions. 


Tax Limit Defeated. Voters in Duluth, Min- 
nesota, recently defeated a proposed charter 
amendment which would have limited general 
property taxes in the city to 25 mills annually. 


City Plant Furnishes Rural Power. Electric 
current from the Piqua, Ohio, municipal plant 
now flows through lines of the country’s first 
electrical co-operative system set up under the 
Rural Electrification Administration. It is esti- 
mated that the new system will soon illuminate 
the homes of all 385 members of the co-opera- 
tive in Miami and Shelby counties. 


Personnel Service by Contract. A contract 
has just been signed which provides that the 
civil service commission of Los Angeles County 
shall conduct examinations and furnish every 
technical service for the new civil service system 
in the city of South Gate, California. 


Salaries and Wages Studied. A salary and 
wage standardization study of 15 cities and 
seven villages was recently completed on behalf 
of the city of Plymouth, Michigan, by the 
Michigan Municipal League. 


Insurance Economies. Through keeping active 
records of injuries and through careful follow- 
up of injuries, the Cincinnati civil service com- 
mission was able to cut its compensation insur- 
ance rate in half and save the city $117,000 in 
two years. 


Interstate Construction. Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia, a border city, has been upheld by the 
state Supreme Court in constructing its sewage 
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disposal plant in the adjoining state of Virginia. 
The new half-million dullar PWA plant will 
serve Bluefield, West Virginia, but is located in 
adjacent Bluefield, Virginia. 


New Commission Created. Binghamton, New 
York, has appropriated $5,000 for the establish- 
ment of an industrial and commercial relations 
commission of nine members to promote the 
general commercial and industrial welfare of the 
city. 


City Salaries To Be Adjusted. An advisory 
salary standardization board will attempt to ad- 
just salaries paid to San Francisco city employ- 
ees to the general level of wages paid to private 
and federal government employees in that city. 


Sales Tax Abandoned. Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, abandoned its municipal sales tax on July 
1. Since a similar tax in Bluefield was held 
unconstitutional, this leaves only two cities, 
New York City and Miami, Florida, with mu- 
nicipal sales taxes in effect at present. 


New Milk Regulation. The Detroit, Michi- 
gan, city council has passed a new ordinance re- 
quiring all milk sold in the city to be pasteur- 
ized. The firms producing certified milk are 
equipped for proper pasteurization. 


Municipal Code Revised. The municipal code 
of Toledo, Ohio, is being revised as a WPA 
project under the direction of a Toledo attor- 
ney appointed by the Bar Association. The last 
official municipal code of Toledo was compiled 
and published 17 years ago. The only cost to 
the city is that of publication. 


City Tax on Gross Sales. High Point, North 
Carolina, has adopted a revised merchants’ 
license tax ordinance which places a tax on 
every merchant in the city on a gross sales 
basis. The ordinance was not designed to in- 
crease the taxes upon merchants but to bring 
about a more equitable distribution of the 
license tax. 


Fingerprinting Campaign. Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, has just completed a campaign of voluntary 
civil fingerprinting. During a four-month pe- 
riod slightly over 50,000 of Berkeley’s 85,000 
residents, or 59 per cent, presented themselves 
at police and fire stations to be fingerprinted. 


More Election Districts. The large amount 
of new home building in Detroit, Michigan, has 
caused officials to order the addition of nine 
new election districts, bringing the total to 918, 
the largest in the city’s history. 
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City Bus System. A referendum recently held 
in Madison, Wisconsin, resulted in the adoption 
of an ordinance approving the establishment of 
a city-owned system of bus transportation. 


City Employment Bureau. An appropriation 
has been made by the city council of St. Louis, 
Missouri, for a free employment bureau to as- 
sign work relief jobs to needy and unemployed 
persons. 
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Advertising City Property. Buffalo, New York, 
intends to encourage the sale or rental of 
unused city-owned property by posting the 
property with attractive signs and by issuance 
of bulletins or other methods that may seem 
appropriate. A confidential investigator has pre- 
viously been directed to make an inventory of 
such city-owned property as might advantage- 
ously be rented or sold. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administra- 
tors from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 


’ 


Administration,’ 


COMPARATIVE RATES OF PUBLICLY AND PRI- . 


VATELY OwNeEpD ELEctTrRIC UTILITIEs. 
By Federal Power Commission, Electric 
Rate Survey. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 1936. 40pp. 
Tables. 15 cents. 

This report summarizes and classifies the de- 
tailed tabulations of bills in individual communi- 
ties which have been published in previous re- 
ports of the Power Commission. The rates of 
publicly and privately owned utilities are com- 
pared as to average monthly bills for residential 
service and for commercial and industrial serv- 
ice. A particularly interesting section of the 
report deals with taxes, cash contributions, and 
“free services,” in which an attempt has been 
made to evaluate the much contended differences 
with respect to publicly and privately owned 
utilities as regards these factors. 


AccIpENT Facts. 1936 Edition. By the 
National Safety Council, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 86pp. Tables, 
charts, 50 cents. 

An extremely interesting and valuable col- 
lection of facts, tables, and charts concerning 
accidents in the United States during the past 
year. Material contained in this publication 
will be invaluable in the preparation of news- 
paper releases, radio programs, speeches, and 
other forms of safety education. 


MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING STATEMENTs. By 
the National Committee on Municipal 


Accounting. 850 East 58th St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. August, 1936. 156pp. 
$2. 


All previous publications of the committee, 
except its suggested procedure for a detailed 
municipal audit and a bibliography of municipal 


issued by the International City Manager's Association. 


accounting, have been revised and brought to- 
gether in this publication. The report is di- 
vided into the following five parts: (1) Prin- 
ciples underlying the preparation of a municipal 
finance report, (2) The report, (3) A discus- 
sion of each fund and its statement, (4) Explan- 
ation of accounts, and (5) Municipal account- 
ing terminology for state, municipal, and other 
local governments. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
BuREAU OF RIGHT-OF-WAY AND LAND, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC Works, CITY 
or Los ANGELES. By the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, City 
Hall, Los Angeles. 1936. 52 pp. Tables, 
charts. 

An excellent survey and critical analysis of 
the Los Angeles Bureau of Right-of-way and 
Land, which handles all real estate transactions 
for city departments. Inasmuch as the Los 
Angeles bureau is one of the largest and best 
administered municipal real estate offices in the 
country, this survey should prove of particular 
interest to administrators concerned with the 
problem of improving their own real estate 
management. 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTIONS OF THE Mvu- 
NICIPAL RESEARCH Bureaus. By David 
Bicknell Truman, Department of Po- 
litical Science, The University of Chi- 
cago. June, 1936. 99pp. Bibliography. 

This study, which was prepared as a Master's 
thesis, contains interesting and valuable data re- 
garding the unofficial municipal research bureaus 
in American cities. The author traces the de- 
velopment of the research movement and then 
describes and classifies existing agencies under 
the following heads: finance and organization, 
research and lobbying, bureau publicity, and re- 
lations with other citizens’ organizations. 




















THE ATTAINMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
OF WORLD PEACE 


Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual Meeting 
of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 

















Edited by ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, Ph. D. 
President of the Academy 
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This topic, of world-wide interest, is discussed under six main headings: 
Barriers to Trade — Monetary and Financial Strain 


Maintaining Peace by Economic Means — World Political Strain 























Must International Cooperation Impair National Sovereignty ? i | 
What Should Be the Position of the United States? "7 
| R 
A supplement contains two papers on the “Economic Aspects of Neutrality” DE 
and four on ‘Foreign Trade.” ( 
$2.00 paper binding $2.50 cloth binding 
American Academy of Political and Social Science Ht 
3457 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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San Antonio Contracts for 1,000 original Carl Magee Meters ,s 
San Antonio is one of those rare cities where the old world Antonio's business district. . . controlling parking e-« ; 
meets the new. Consequently is isn’t surprising that in the helping business . . imcreasing city revenue . and 
shadow of the historic Alamo you will soon find that d g safety. More than ever people will want to visit this ' 





answer to the parking problem — PARK-O-METERS. 1.000 of beautiful city where parking spaces are easy to find. Your 
these attractive meters will soon be in active operation in San city. too, needs Park-O-Meters. Write for details — today. 


BULLETIN: Park-O-Meters are now in operation in Meadville, Pa. 


DUAL PARKING METER ioe) 


>» Exchange Bldg. Carl C. Magee, President Oklahoma City. Okla 
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